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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

work of Amy Lowell, H. D., John Gould Fletcher, Sandburg, Frost, 

and many another writer Truly the time is ripe for a 

re-discovery of America. 

What are the tendencies which have startled American poetry 
into so sudden and virile a realization of loveliness, so true and 
individual an expression of life? Partly it is the power, the new 
gift of these younger writers, to love their future with a strength 
drawn from their past. Partly it is due to the varied roots from 
which these new impulses are derived. Miss Lowell owes much to 
her French reading; H. D. is unmistakably Greek in form and 
thought; the literature of many countries unites in Fletcher; with 
Sandburg Swedish ancestry mingles with American experience 

An so on for three columns, with brief analyses of the 
five poets above-mentioned, ending with Miss Lowell, as 
"the most original poet of the new movement." 

Carl Sandburg has been acclaimed also by Clement 
Shorter in the London Sphere. Chicago Poems he pro- 
nounces "one of the most original books the age has pro- 
duced," and its author "a second Walt Whitman." We 
find no mention, however, of the fact that for once a poet 
was first discovered, and even be-prized, in his own home 
town. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

A WORD FROM MR. SARETT 

In sending us The Blue Duck, its author wrote as follows 
from the University of Illinois: 

I have come to appreciate recently, first, the vast, rich amount 
af poetic material that lay in my nine yearn of experience among the 
Chippewas, and in my intimate knowledge of their customs, lan- 
guage, music and peculiar mental and emotional slants; and sec- 
ondly, I realized the peculiar fitness of the new poetic form as a 
vehicle for Indian poetry. Hence I started The Blue Duck. 

There are a few bits that might be made more poetic and deli- 
cate, but I hold that they ought not to be if the poem is to be true 
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to type, if it is to be an interpretation of the genuine Indian. I 
have made every figure, image and word honest and realistic, within 
the range of experience, imagination and language peculiar to 
"honest-to-goodness" Indians, elevated a bit here and there, how- 
ever, to avoid the commonplace. The poem tries to hit the happy 
medium between the finer idealism of Indian thinking and emotion, 
and the other extreme of realism with its crudeness, commonplace- 
ness, and roughness. In its basic fidelity to Chippewa concepts 
and images, to Chippewa language and diction, to Chippewa moods 
and emotional reactions, to Chippewa singing and the monotonous 
dancing rhythms — in these respects the poem is as perfect as I can 
make it. 

The poem is an interpretation of a Chippewa Medicine Dance and 
Song. In early autumn a duck, crudely carved from wood, is placed 
upon a pole on the shore of the lake adjoining the Indian village. 
A medicine-man starts the ceremony by beating monotonously on 
the Mi-de-gwa-kik' , a small drum. The chief singer and dancer 
begins to stamp and to posture, and to shout and to grunt, finally 
breaking into a song, and at times a chant, invoking Keetch'-ie Man- 
i-do', the Big Spirit, to send down many ducks for the fall hunt, 
"to make a good duck season." 

In order to catch the rhythm, tap two beats for each measure, and 
stress the first beat. Maintain the "drum beats" monotonously 
through the poem, except when the dancing ceases for a time, and 
the chant begins. Lew R. Sarett 

A TRIBUTE TO MR. MICHELSON 

The following Comment on the Poems of M. M. comes 

from a poet who read them in manuscript : 

Could I understand 

Every accent of your tongue 

Which haunts me, 

I should be transfigured — 

No crowd could touch my garment, 

No dust soil it. 

But alas! — 

The woman with ears of echoing sea-shell 

Lies yet unrisen 

On the sea-sand of my heart. 

Frances Shaw 
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